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The purpose of this doctoral dissertation was to explore the. use and 
effectiveness of a simulation technique m promoting faculty participation '"college 
government. The college selected for the study is a private, liberal arts '"sMut on in 
the Midwest which is operated by a Roman Catholic religious order, has a s.ud 
enrollment of 'almost 1.100. and 81 full-time faculty members. Several measurement 
' instruments were used to obtain data about the faculty, their current pa"tiapat on in 
governance and areas of desired participation, and their descriptions of an ideal 
college and of the actual college. The simulation materials used in the experiment 
■ were 9 adapted from Clark C. Abfs "An Education System Planning Came. Dunng 
simulation sessions, faculty members assumed faculty and administrator roles i a 
proposed ways of implementing their participation in governance as su 99 ®s y 
lists of data that were developed for the sessions. Their revised Proposal was 
submitted to an Ad Hoc Committee which developed a new decision-making body, the 
College Council, which replaced the former Administrative Counci and prowded for 
more 9 representative involvement in decision-making by faculty, students, and 
administrators. Study findings indicate, that the simulation technique can be a key 
method in strengthening the 9 possibilities of "community" government as a pattern of 
• organization for a college. (WM) 
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CHAPTER I 

PARTICIPATIVE-aOVERNieNT EXPEDITED THROUGH SiHIIATICN 

Colleges, as well as other educational establishments , are b6« 
ing challenged today to introduce changes in their current governmental 
patterns* But, for all the criticisms being leveled at institutions of 
higher learning, few constructive means are presented as viable plans 
which would permit varying inodes of action* 

Simulation methods provide dramatic, and yet efficient proce— 
dures, for trying out alternative patterns of operation* Because of 
this characteristic of simulation, it can help the persons involved de- 
cide which plans are most workable and most acceptable to both the 
groups urgently pressing for change, and to the establishment itself* 
This study employs a simulation method for just such a situa- 

a 

tion* However, before the technique and its results can be discussed, 
it is necessary to review college governmental patterns and relate them 
to new trends for organizational decision-making* 

Traditionally, the values of academic freedom have provided the 
ground rules for college decision-making practices* To preserve this 
freedom, colleges have endeavored to build w up a practice of community 
as the fundamental basis of organization* But, with their expansion 
of buildings, faculty, students, and curricula, colleges have been 
attracted to bureaucratic patterns as a more efficient means of manage- 

Ijohn D* Mlllett, The Academic Community r An Essay on Organi- 
zation (Hew York* McGraw-Hill Book Co*, 1962), p« bi* 
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rant* In taking on the principles of big business, colleges tend to 
lose those features which distinguish them from the industrial organi- 
sations which surround them* But colleges! are not organisations like 
governmental agencies or secular businesses • Interestingly enough, 
this trend towards bureaucracy in college government is gaining momen- 
tum just as the bureaucratic organisations are caning to realise the 
importance of involving their many employees in company management* 

, , , , The Ohio State studies, particularly, showed how far behind 
even the military and industry the university administration is in 
achieving some kind of more participative and less authoritarian 
administrative relationships *^ 

Gibb thinks this is due to the fact that the product of higher 
education is so difficult to measure* Because of this ambiguous situa- 
tion, the 

• • • university has preserved a historical isolation from social 
pressures) and administrative behavior is often strangely medieval 
and out of touch with the vigorous demands of democratic growth* 

The university, strangely, is sometimes a citadel for autocratic 
administrative behavior.* 

Anderson, questioning the tendency of colleges to assume more 

and more bureaucratic dimensions, poses these questions among others s 

"Is bureaucracy to prevail and freedom to be restricted? Could comrrru- 

3 

nity become a viable pattern for university organisation?" 

"Community” is not easy to define, but since it is necessazy to 
limit its meaning for the purpose of this discussion, it will be concep- 



Ijack R. Gibb, "Dynamics of leadership," in In Search of Lead- 
era, ed* by G* Keny Smith (Washington, D.C.i American Association ror 
Higher Education, 1967)* P* 6U. 

^ Ibid . 5 p* 6 U* 

3q 0 Lester Anderson, "The Organisational Character of American 
Colleges and Universities," in The Study of Academic A<^nistratio n, 

•d* by Terry F* Lunsford (Boulder, Colorado? Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education, 1963) 9 P* 19* 



